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Pres. Sayen Welcomes ALPA's 14th Biennial Convention. 





A gipncrivcnionnne 


This Was ALPA's 14th Convention 


A General Report To The Membership On The Highlight Programs, Policies And 
Recommendations Adopted By The ALPA Silver Anniversary Year Convention 


The Fourteenth Biennial Convention 
of the Air Line Pilots Association was 
held at the Hotel Shoreland, Chicago, 
November 5-12. It was attended by 247 
delegates representing the pilots of 132 
councils, as well as 39 members of 
standing committees of the Board of 
Directors reporting to the Convention. 
More than 100 agenda items were 
covered during the weck-long session. 

Coming during ALPA’s Silver Anni- 
versary (25th) year, the fourteenth Con- 
vention faced some of the most im- 
portant, and, in many instances contro- 
versial issues, problems, and policy de- 
terminations ever faced by a similar 
ALPA body. 

Just as all previous Conventions have 
had a character of their own so did the 
Fourteenth. If the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Fourteenth Convention 
could be summed up in one sentence it 
would be: Maturity in recognition of 
the responsibility of ALPA as a domi- 





By Ed Modes 


Editor, THe Arr Line PILot 


nant force in the aviation industry and 
as a representative of pilots in all 
phases of their professional life and 
careers. This character of the Four- 
teenth Convention was drawn in its 
ability to thresh out extremely compli- 
cated and controversial issues under the 
most democratic procedures and arrive 
at substantial and clearcut decisions re- 
garding these difficult issues as befits 
a strong, unified, and truly representa- 
tive organization. 


Responsibilities Outlined 

In opening the Convention, Presi- 
dent C. N. Sayen told the delegates: 

“The Association must continue to 
enhance its reputation as a responsible 
spokesman for the air line piloting pro- 
fession. This may be attained only by 
the governing bodies of the Association 
adopting sound and workable policies 
for the guidance of the Association offi- 
cers and employees and standing be- 
hind such policies once adopted. The 


air line pilot holds a position of great 
dignity, authority and responsibility in 
the air transportation industry. The de- 
cisions of his Association carry great 
weight and it is, therefore, the respon- 
sibility of the organization to use its au- 
thority wisely. This position carries with 
it an obligation to study problems in 
an objective manner, to be consistent, 
and to develop policies which will pro- 
vide a satisfactory method of accom- 
plishing desired and honorable objec- 
tives. 

“We desire to caution the delegates 
to this Convention, as we did the dele- 
gates in 1952 and 1954, that any policy 
adopted here will be administered to 
the best ability of the ALPA officers 
and staff. Irresponsible resolutions are 
capable of causing a great damage to 
the air line pilots’ prestige and integ- 
rity, as well as the aviation industry 
itself. The tremendous responsibility 
and authority which you possess carries 
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with it a responsibility to use it wisely 


or the general welfare. We ask, there- 
ore, that you give every problem 
wrought before you serious, objective 
onsideration.” 

When the Convention adjourned, its 
ctions evidenced its accomplishments, 
eflected the fact that it had accepted 
his responsibility and discharged it in 

manner that will provide a valuable 
ontribution to the betterment, growth 
nd progress of the Association and, 
onsequently the individual pilot. 


Convention Accomplishments 

Specifically, the Association emerged 
‘om the Fourteenth Convention with: 

» A definite, well-researched, and 
yundly-based wage policy taking into 
onsideration all pilots on all aircraft, 
resent as well as the future. 

» An altered organizational structure 
nd officer concept geared to provide 
ontinuity of leadership, more effective 
epresentation, and methods of solving 
1embership problems. 

» An enhancement of professional 
yrestige through a professional program 
nd a code of ethics and canons for air 
ne pilots. 

» A strengthening, by reaffirmation, 
if past policy which had proven con- 
istent, valuable, workable and non- 
onflicting. 

» A revision of merger procedures to 
he extent proven necessary and prac- 
ical by experience since the 13th Con- 
vention. 

» A streamlined, up-to-date and clari- 
ied policy manual cleared of unwork- 
ible, inconsistent, conflicting or obso- 
ete policy. 














» A clarification of policy on medical 
and physical standards problems and a 
guide for future action on them. 

» Definite air safety policies, particu- 
larly in training, Air Traffic Control 
and Systems development, in order to 
promote pilot programs in these fields. 

>» New and revised administrative 
and financial policies to enable ALPA 
to provide more effective representa- 
tion in all areas. 

» Provisions and authority for con- 
tinuing objective studies in many im- 
portant areas including wage study, 
pilot health and training, insurance 
services, and air safety, and others. 


Standing Committees 

Extensive and comprehensive reports 
and recommendations were made by 
Standing Committees of the Board of 
Directors, some of which had been 
studying their assigned topics upwards 
of two years. Committees reporting to 
the Convention were: the Turbo-Prop 
and Jet Aircraft Study Committee, the 
Physical Standards Committee, the Or- 
ganizational Structure Study Commit- 
tee, the Professional Standards Study 
Committee, the Merger Study Commit- 
tee, Policy Manual Review Committee, 
Insurance Study Committee, and Air 
Traffic Control Study Committee. In 
addition, all delegates had a seat on the 
15 Convention Committees. 


Wage Policy, Working Conditions 

Rates of compensation, rules, and 
working conditions policies received a 
logically large proportion of attention 
by the Fourteenth Convention. Two 


At Convention Banquet. 
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days of floor sessions, including a six 
section report by the Turbo-Prop and 
Jet Study Committee covering rates of 
compensation, working conditions, 
technological aspects, crew comple- 
ment, health aspects and training, an 
independent report on pilot compensa- 
tion by S. Herbert Unterberger Com- 
pany, and many hours of floor discus- 
sion, preceded ultimate determination 
of policy in this area. 

While much of the detailed informa- 
tion relating to this sbject was clas- 
sified as confidential by the Convention 
which set security rules governing its 
distribution, the Convention subscribed 
to policies, to improve and enhance the 
financial aspect of the professional 
pilot’s career, as well as his working 
conditions. 

Actions relative to implementing this 
thinking fall into two categories: (1) 
Blueprinting and modernizing of wage 
guidance policy; (2) establishment of a 
wage policy board (although the Jet 
and Turbo-Prop Study Committee was 
in effect a Wage Policy Committee it 
was not labelled as such) in order to 
provide continuing study and research 
in rates of compensation, negotiating 
methods, and collective bargaining 
aims. 


Negotiating Policy 

The outline of policy relative to rates 
of compensation and negotiating essen- 
tially encompassed the following: 

® That the Association continue its 
policy of individual negotiations with 
each air line covering each pilot group. 

® That negotiations be conducted by 
committees empowered to conclude an 








_agreement on behalf of their constitu- 
ents, and that the Association not adopt 
the policy of ratification by the mem- 
bership. 

® That the present methods of rates 
of compensation be retained and devel- 
oped and improved upon as necessary 
so as to maintain and enhance the po- 
sition of the piloting profession. 

¢@ That problems involving pilots of 
turbine-powered aircraft (or other 


heavier or faster aircraft) be viewed 


in relationship to pilots of existing air- 
craft since each affects the other. The 
problems involving pilots of turbine- 
powered aircraft must not be processed 
to the exclusion of those involving all 
pilots. 

® Many others recommendations too 
detailed to report here. 


Wage Policy Committee 
The Wage and Working Conditions 
Policy Committee will consist of seven 
members and perform the following 





the Fourteenth Convention: 


Very Soon: 


More Convention Information 


The Fourteenth Convention was one of ALPA’s most important. 
It took positive and constructive action that will have effect on your 
pay and working conditions, the advancement of your profession, your 
safety, your security, and the conduct of the affairs of your Association. 
Every effort is being made to keep you completely informed of what 
the Fourteenth Convention did, the why behind its actions, and how 
it will affect you. Here is how you can obtain more information on 


e 
immediately: From your Council Officers or through 


your Council meetings. Your officers were delegates who rep- 
resented you. They have all Convention materials and reports 
and a summation of all Convention actions. Many special 
Council meetings are being planned. Be sure and attend yours. 


The Board of Directors adopted a resolu- 
tion instructing the Home Office to prepare a program of 








At Any Time: Specific information 


reporting to the membership. The Home Office is setting up 
regional meetings, to be held in January with the exception 
of the Washington meeting which has already been held, at 
which various members of the Standing Committees of the 
Board of Directors will report directly to the membership. 
These meetings will be held at Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Ft. Worth-Dallas, Los Angeles, San Franc:sco, Miami, Atlanta, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, and Seattle. You are 
urged to attend these regional mectings. 


the Near Future: Special articles on major pol- 


icy questions and determ-nations are being prepared for de- 
tailed presentation in Tue Air Ling Pitot along with special 
reports for the ALPA News Buttetin. Read your ALPA 
publications. 


can be obtained, 
upon request, to the ALPA Membership Information Service 
of the Home Office Public Relations Department. 
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functions: (1) Study and analyze spe- 
cific findings and statements containe: 
in the Turbo-Prop and Jet Stud: 
Committee Report; (2) examine th: 
entire field of pilots’ rates of compensa 
tion rules, and working conditions 
(3) employ such outside consultant 
and specialists in the field of unio: 
wage policy, economics and labor a 
it may find necessary; (4) periodicall 
report the results of its studies anc 
make detailed recommendations to the 
president of the Association and th« 
Board of Directors. 


Committee To Study Training 

Because of the importance, training 
is assuming and will continue to as- 
sume, formation of a Committee wa: 
also authorized to study and formulate 
a detailed ground and air training 
curriculum for all pilots on all types 
of equipment and report the results of 
its work to the ALPA Board of Di- 
rectors for their approval not late: 
than November 1, 1957. The primary 
and only reason for such training, it 
was stressed, will be to increase and 
maintain the pilots’ level of proficiency 
and the Association will use its full 
weight to see that this principle is 
maintained. 


Other Agreement Policies 

In other major policy actions relat- 
ing to rates of compensation, rules and 
working conditions, the Convention: 
(1) Adopted working conditions polli- 
cies aimed at substantial improvements 
along this line; (2) endorsed policies for 
wartime or emergency flying exposing 
pilots to additional hazards or requir- 
ing them to exceed customary and 
established work limitations; (3) ap- 
proved use of flight simulators as a 
training aid to increase pilot proficiency 
and develop technique, but not as an 
evaluation system, (the convention 
simultaneously directed the Association 
to continue to incorporate into work- 
ing agreements adequate protection for 
the pilot taking this training); (4) 
adopted policy covering flight time 
credit for required duties for which 
pilots are compensated; (5) reaffirmed 
the 8-hour flight-time limitation policy. 


ALPA's Organizational Structure 

Organizationally, the most signifi- 
cant structural changes adopted by the 
Fourteenth Convention were in the 
tenure of office and time of election of 
local council officers. In the future, the 
term of office for local council officers 
will be eighteen months, as opposed 
to the present 12 months, and election: 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Committee No. 12. 


will be held on a six- month staggered 
system. 

This change was aimed at providing 
1 greater continuity of leadership at 
the air line and local council level. 

In the report of the Organizational 
Structure Study Committee, it was 
pointed out that the changes were 
necessary because evidence indicated 
that “probably every Local Chairman 
serving for the first time has felt that 
he fell short of his most effective effort 
for the first half or more of his term.” 

“After a chairman has learned some 
of the intricacies of representation dur- 
ing the first six months,” it was 
pointed out, “he then had, under the 
old system, only six months remaining, 
to effectively represent his council 
members. This problem effects all 





Committee No. 14. 
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levels of the Association. A long indoc- 
trination period and relatively short 
effective representational effort was 
felt most at the Master Executive 
Council level. It was not uncommon 
to have a completely new Master Ex- 
ecutive Council. Here decisions affect 
the entire air line, and may possibly 
have Associaticn-wide consequences. It 
was not unusual for consecutive Master 
Executive Councils and Local Execu- 
tive Councils to take an entirely dif- 
ferent direction than that arrived at by 
the previous group, simply through 
lack of continuity.” 

This situation is remedied by the 
longer term of office and staggering of 
elections. Each six months, one-third 
of the members of the Association will 





Committee No. 13. 


be voting for Council Officers. This 
insures that only one-third of the 
councils on an air line shall elect of- 
ficers at any one time. Greater con- 
tinuity at the local level is thus estab- 
lished because experienced people are 
retained for a longer service period. At 
the Master Executive Council level, it 
provides a rotation of members, in most 
cases one-third every six months, and 
prevents a complete turnover at any 
one time. On those air lines with only 
one Council, continuity is gained from 
the extended term of office. 

These changes, it was emphasized, 
do not contemplate lengthening the 
tenure of those presently in office nor 
a reduction in size of Board of Direc- 
tors or the frequency of Conventions. 





Committee No. 15. 
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National Officers 

While no changes were made in the 
actual] officer structure, recommenda- 
tions contained in the Organizational 
Structure Study Committee Report 
which was adopted by the Convention 
indicated an increased scope of activ- 
ity for ALPA officers. Essentially, this 
included: (1) More frequent use of 
the first vice president as “second in 
command” on specific problems or 
projects assigned to him by the presi- 
dent or Executive Committee; (2) In- 
creased activity of the secretary in 
administrative work of the association; 
(3) utilization of the Treasurer on 
national problems where and when 
the president or Executive Committee 
may decide to use his services; (4) 
fuller recognition of the Executive 
Committee as a body to recommend 
and help implement policy as well as 
to anticipate problems and help plan 
strategy on problems of importance to 
the members of the entire Association; 
(5) the term of office of the President 
of the Association was extended to four 
years. 


Hearings And Appeals Board 

An addition to ALPA’s structure 
will be a Hearings and Appeals Board 
established by the Convention. In es- 
sence this amounts to the establish- 
ment of a judicial body, separated 
from the legislative body of ALPA, 
which will function as a supreme 
court on membership cases and carry 
the power of finality of decision. By- 
law changes will be made to set up 
the machinery and accommodate the 
Board within ALPA’s structure. 


New Dues Brackets Added 

Numerous problems relating to As- 
sociation finances were studied by the 
Convention and action taken on them. 

The present method of dues and the 
flexibility attained by the dues dividend 
system of the By-laws were retained 
with certain advisable changes. 

One of the changes was the estab- 
lishment of additional dues brackets 
to cover those members in higher earn- 
ings categories. In this respect, the By- 
laws were amended to add five addi- 
tional dues brackets and increase the 
annual flat rates. However, the present 
dues rate concept was preserved in its 
entirety. 

Benefit Buffer Fund 

A benefit buffer fund was created. 
An amendment to the Association By- 
laws provides that “when Association 
maximum reserves are attained, the 
15% reserve transfer factor be retained 
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and that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to transfer from any annual 
surplus an amount equal to up to 
15% of the total expenses for the 
fiscal year to a benefit buffer fund 
solely for the purpose of paying bene- 
fits when properly authorized, such 
buffer fund not to exceed $1,000,000 
or $100 per member, whichever is 
greater.’ The present methods of au- 
thorizing payment of any benefits was 
retained. 


Council Funds 

Because of the increased costs of 
Local Council operations; there was an 
upward revision in council per capita 
operating funds. The normal maximum 
reimbursement for the operation of 
each local council will be $1.25 per 
month per member. 


Health And Physical Standards 

Physical standards and medical items 
were given serious attention by the 
Fourteenth Convention. Some of the 
health and medical problems with 
which pilots will have to cope were 
outlined in the report of the Turbo- 
Prop and Jet Study Committee in ad- 
dition to the comprehensive report of 
the Physical Standards Committee. Ac- 
tions taken to cope with present and 





F. A. Spencer, who has served as 
ALPA Secretary since 1947, presents 
Secretary's Report to the 14th Con- 
vention. 


anticipated medical and health prob- 
lems included: 

® A continuous monitoring of devel- 
opments and research in the field of 
health problems of turbo-prop and jet 
aircraft in order that the Association 
may remain abreast of the current 
status of possible problems of oxygen 
poisoning, cosmic ray exposure, micro- 
wave radiation exposure, lack of hu- 
midification, visual glare effect on eye- 
sight, cumulative fatigue, and cockpit 
noise level. 

© Establishment of a department, 
sub-department, or other specifically 
designated division within the Home 
Office to compile and correlate all in- 
formation concerning the health of air 
line pilots that is available through the 
normal operation of the Association as 
well as all outside agencies. 

® Authorization for ALPA’s sponsor- 
ship of Research in Human Engineer- 
ing and related factors. 

® Continuation of ALPA’s flexible 
retirement age policies. 

® Recognition of the desirability of 
properly operated preventive medicine 
programs, which do not deny the fun- 
damental right of the individual pilot 
groups to participate, and in which 
participating pilots enjoy protective 
provisions negotiated into their em- 
ployment agreements. 


Professional Standards 

The Fourteenth Convention also rec- 
ognized the increasing importance of 
professional standards in the continuing 
growth and prestige of air line piloting 
as a profession. It established a code 
of ethics and canons for air line pilots, 
recommended a professional standards 
committee as a standing committee of 
the Board of Directors with additional 
recommendations for the establishment 
of professional standards committees in 
Local and Master Executive Councils. 

Purpose of the Board of Directors 
Standing Committee will be to conduct 
a studies of methods necessary to main- 
tain worthy professional standards and 
determine goals to be attained in the 
future. 


LEC And MEC Committees 

The primary function of the Local 
Professional Standards Committee will 
be to assist the apprentice copilot in 
attaining his professional training, to 
investigate and to evaluate the ap- 
plicants’ qualifications for membership 
in the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Their secondary function will be to 
handle all problems of a professional 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Officers of the Association who will 
administer the programs, of the 14th 
Biennial Convention, elected on Fri- 
day evening, November 9, were: C. N. 
Sayen, unanimously re-elected for a 
fourth term as President; Grant M. 
LeRoux, First Vice President; Robert 


C. N. Sayen 
Re-Elected President 


L. Tuxbury, Secretary; and Don J. 
Smith, unanimously re-elected for a 
second term as Treasurer. 


ALPA's President 
Sayen, born in Rock, Michigan, was 
educated at Northern State College of 


R. L. Tuxbury 
New Secretary 
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New Officers 


Michigan, Michigan Tech, University 
of Minnesota and Southern Methodist. 
He holds Bachelor of Arts and Master 
of Arts degrees and was a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi and Pi Epsilon, 
honorary scholastic societies. During 
World War II, he served as an avia- 
tion instructor for the armed forces. 

While serving as pilot on Braniff 
Airways, Sayen was active in his local 
council on various matters including 
negotiations. 

He was named ALPA Executive 
Vice President in August, 1949, and 
elected to the Association presidency 
in July, 1951. He was re-elected to 
this office in 1952, 1954 and 1956. 

Sayen also serves as President of the 
International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations, and currently is a 
member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (NACA) 
Committee on Operating Problems; 
the Executive Committee of the Radio 
Technical Committee for Aeronautics 
(RTCA); Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee (NATCC); Civil Aviation 
Air Defense Advisory Committee; Na- 
tional Aviation Noise Reduction Com- 
mittee. He also served on the National 
Committee to Observe the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of Powered Flight and the 
CAA Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committee. 


ALPA's First Vice President 

Capt. LeRoux, a Pan American 
pilot, lived in Atlanta, Ga., until the 
time of his graduation from college. 
He attended Georgia Tech, graduat- 
ing in 1935 with a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Mechanical Engineering. 

He joined the U. S. Navy in 1935 
as an Aviation Cadet, serving until 
1939, when he resigned with the rank 
of Ensign. Following, he served in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve with Patrol 
Squadron 15, based at Norfolk, Va. 

The new ALPA First Vice Presi- 
dent joined Pan American World Air- 
ways in 1939 and checked out as 
Captain in 1941. Since then he has 
been based in Rio de Janeiro, New 
York, and since 1941 in Miami. 

Capt. LeRoux has been active in 
ALPA since his joining PAA. He has 
served as Chairman of Council No. 
10 for a number of times; has been a 
member of the LEC for approximately 
six years; has been on two Pilot Ne- 
gotiating Committees, Chairman of 
the PAA Merger Committee, and was 





Chairman of the Executive Board Sub- 
Committee during the reorganization 
of ALPA. He also served two terms as 
Master Chairman and was the Chair- 
man of ALPA’s Turbo-Prop and Jet 
Study Committee, which presented its 
report to the 14th Convention. 





G. M. LeRoux 
New First Vice President 


ALPA's Secretary 
Capt. Tuxbury, a United Air Lines 
pilot, graduated from the University 
of New Hampshire in 1935 with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Civil 
(Continued on Page 27) 





D. J. Smith 


Re-Elected Treasurer 
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G. M. LE ROUX, Chairman, Turbo-Prop and 0. C. ROSS, Chairman, Professional Standards 
Jet Study Committee. Other members: C. Committee. Other members: W. C. Root, F. W. 
Barnes, T. Latta, J. E. Wood, J. C. Carroll, Saul, C. E. Colbath, W. Masland, Special Ad- 
R. Rohan, R. O'Neill, E. Tappe. visor. 








H. W. ORLADY, Chairman, Physical Standards =H. G. THOMPSON, Chairman, Insurance Study 0D. L. PHILLIPS, Chairman, Policy Manual Re- 
Study Committee. Other members: L. C. Tran- Committee. Other members: D. J. Smith, S. J. view Committee. Other members: F. G. Nesper, 


sou, C. A. Eklund, W. A. Murphey, Jr., V. A. Devine, R. Hayes, R. Pontinus, J. J. Morgan. 5S. J. Devine. 
Peterson, Special Advisor. 








R. E. DOOLEY, Chairman, Organizational Struc- F. W. SAUL, Chairman, Merger Study Com- J. D. SMITH, Chairman, Air Traffic Control 
ture Study Committee. Other members: C. mittee. Other members: C. H. Ruby, S. F. Study Committee, reporting on behalf of 17- 
Luther, J. G. Fickling, E. A. Feazel, H. G.  Pangburn, C. E. Cochran. man committee. 

Evans, S. W. Hopkins, R. L. Tuxbury. 
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The Standing Committees’ Vital Roles 


Adequate Pilot Representation Requires That Complex Problems Be Subjected To 
Prolonged Research And Study. This Is The Function Of The Standing Committees 


The aviation industry has grown 
tremendously in recent years in size 
and complexity. It is rapidly becoming 
one of the largest industries in our 
economy. Many air line companies 
who but a few short years ago were 
small corporations, now are gigantic 
enterprises employing over 20,000 peo- 
ple, scattered all over the world, of 
whom 1,500 or more are pilots. ALPA 
itself represents 49 air lines separated 
into 133 councils. These councils are 
scattered throughout the United States 
and a number of foreign countries. 
ALPA is a vast operation in a vast 
industry. 

It was not too many years ago that 
Conventions were held with no ad- 
vance announcement of the agenda, no 
spadework having been done by stand- 
ing committees and resolutions were 
adopted from the floor without pre- 
vious study and based entirely upon 
immediate impressions. 


Growth Of Association 

As the industry and the Association 
have grown in size and complexity, so 
have the problems to be solved in 
order to maintain and enhance the 
position of the piloting profession in 
the industry and overall economy. 
Therefore, it is necessary to develop 
consistent overall Association problems 
that will reconcile diversity of opinion 
and enable pilots to move forward in 
the general welfare. This is a diffi- 
cult undertaking requiring procedures 
which are carefully worked out so as 
to give each group of pilots an oppor- 
tunity to participate in policy making. 
It must subject complex problems to 
prolonged research and study by which 
the best minds, both within and out- 
side the Association, are brought to 
bear on a particular problem. 

This is what was accomplished by 
the Standing Committees, which re- 
ported to the 14th Convention on a 
number of the more complex problems 
it was necessary to subject to long- 
term study. These committees were 
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composed of individuals selected as 
having outstanding ability and experi- 
ence in a particular field. These com- 
mittees sought out the sources of the 
best available information and engaged 
research people to help them in their 
deliberations. These committees have 
no authority to act, but their recom- 
mendations were submitted to the 
Board of Directors (delegates at the 
Convention) for such disposition as 
the Convention saw fit. It has been 
found that by utilizing this procedure, 
sounder policy in the overall interest 
of the Association has been promul- 
gated and a greater measure of agree- 
ment achieved. Such policies are based 
upon study and fact rather than emo- 
tion. 


Committees Listed 

Committees of this nature reporting 
to the 14th Convention were: 

The Turbo-Prop and Jet Study 
Committee, which was organized in 
February, 1956, and submitted a 39- 
page, six section report that enabled 
the Convention to arrive at a positive 





S. H. Unterberger of S. H. Unterberger & Co. 
reports to Convention. The noted economist, 
engaged by the Turbo-Prop and Jet Study 
Committee to duct an independent study 





of pilots’ rates and compensations, as part of 
the Committee's studies, submitted a complete 
report and answered questions of the delegates. 


wage policy determination and conclu- 
sion. 


The Physical Standards Committee, 
which was organized on June 8, 1955, 
and submitted a 36-page report that 
provided the Convention with invalu- 
able material upon which to chart im- 
portant health and related medical 
policies. 


The Organizational Structure Study 
Committee, which was organized in 
April, 1956, and submitted a 35-page 
report that outlined the needs for 
ALPA’s Home Office and a more effec- 
tive system of representation to keep 
in step with the Association’s steady 
growth. 


The Insurance Study Committee, 
which was organized in November, 
1952, and recalled in 1954 and 1956, 
and submitted a 17-page report on the 
Association’s expanding insurance pro- 
gram. 


The Professional Standards Commit- 
tee, which was organized in October, 
1955, and submitted a 35-page report, 
that set down the principles for a code 
of ethics and canons for the guidance 
of air line pilots. 


The Policy Manual Review Commit- 
tee, which was organized in November, 
1954, and submitted a 23-page report, 
designed to bring up to date the As- 
sociation’s rules and overhaul obsolete 
policies. 

The Merger Study Committee, 
which was organized in June, 1954, 
and reported to the 13th Convention 
to be recalled on October 9, 10, and 
11, for a further study in the light of 
recent mergers, submitted a four-page 
report reviewing past developments 
and setting forth policies designed to 
make more effective future mergers. 


The Air Traffic Control Study Com- 
mittee, which was organized on No- 
vember 7, 1955, set forth the needs to 
implement ATC procedures recently 
adopted by the Board of Directors 
and outlined the needs for further ac- 
tion to meet expanding air traffic. 
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The State Of The Association 


ALPA Has Steadily Enlarged And Increased The Service It Makes Available To 
Members Making It A Leader Among Other Associations And Unions In The U. S. 


Delegates to the Fourteenth Conven- 
tion were given a complete and com- 
prehensive report on the State of the 
Association, its operation, its accom- 
plishments, and its problems both cur- 
rent and anticipated. All officers re- 
ported directly to the Convention. 

The facts, figures, and _ historical 
summations provided by the contents 


of these candid reports left three dis- 
tinct and impressionable conclusions: 

®The Association has prospered 
physically and financially through a 
constant build-up of its assets and an 
increase in members. 

® Through this progress and growth 
of the Association, the individual pilot 
has benefitted by the increased quan- 
tity and quality of representation now 
provided by the Association. 

@In order to attain, maintain, and 
add to this higher degree of repre- 
sentation, ALPA staffing and admin- 
istration have undergone a constant 
evolution consistent with needs. 
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Pres. Sayen reports on State of Association. 


Services ALPA Renders 

The Association, it was pointed out, 
has steadily enlarged and increased the 
services it makes available to the indi- 
vidual member. As a result, today 
ALPA makes available and performs 
many more services for its members 
than any other Association or union in 
American society. A partial list of spe- 





cial services, now provided the member 
of ALPA, include: 

® Negotiation and maintenance of 
employment agreements to provide him 
with rates of compensation, rules and 
working conditions appropriate to the 
piloting profession. 

® Representation in the problems 
connected with the maintenance of his 
license as a pilot. 

® Representation in grievances he 
may file as a result of any action taken 
by his employer which may affect him. 

® Representation in any medical 
problems arising with his employer or 
the federal government licensing au- 
thorities. 


© Representation in cases involving 
civil penalties or license suspension or 
revocation actions brought against him 
for alleged violations of Civil Air Reg- 
ulations. 

® Representation in actions brought 
against him by municipalities or states 
for infraction of aviation regulations. 

© Representation in mergers or con- 
solidation of air carriers to ensure that 
he: (1) Shall have the opportunity to 
follow his job into the new company; 
(2) Shall not suffer loss of compensa- 
tion or unusual expense in connection 
with the merger; (3) An opportunity 
to participate in the problems of in- 
tegrating seniority lists free of inter- 
ference by outside groups. 

® Political and legislative representa- 
tion locally and nationally on all sub- 
jects in connection with his profes- 
sional life as a pilot or his membership 
in a labor organization. 

® Representation and participation 
in technical and air safety subjects 
which may affect his safety, the effi- 
ciency of his job or his welfare. 

© Representation from a public rela- 
tions view so as to maintain him and 
his profession in the most favorable 
public view. 

®Receipt of current information 
concerning his profession through 
ALPA publications. 

© Representation internationally 
through IFALPA, the ITF, and par- 
ticipation in international forums such 
as ICAO, in order that his views may 
be made known to and with those of 
the pilots of other countries. 

© Employment information and help 
is available to him at the Association’s 
Home Office. 

® Protection against loss of income 
due to sickness or accident or loss of 
pilot’s license, at favorable rates. 

© Emergency funds for his family 
during the probate of his estate in the 
event of death are available through 
participation in Mutual Aid. 


® Life insurance at special rates for 
air line pilots through the ALPA 
Group Life Insurance Program. 

® He may borrow from the Associa- 
tion’s Credit Union. 


© He may invest in the Association’s 
Credit Union. 


Tue Air Line Pitot 
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® And most important of all, he*is 
given the opportunity to associate with 
one of the finest groups of professional 
men in our society and participate in 
decisions which are made affecting his 
and their welfare. 


Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining is, of course, 
one of the primary functions of the 
Association and one from which pilots 
derive the most direct, all-inclusive, 
and most visible results. 

ALPA’s negotiating activities, the 
record of the State of the Association 
showed, have been greatly accelerated 
during the past two years and agree- 
ments with air carriers have been con- 
cluded at the rate of approximately 
two every five years. Between Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, and October 1, 1956, a 
total of 214 agreements were nego- 
tiated. This compares with a total of 
546 for all of the prior years of 
ALPA’s existence. Of these 546 agree- 
ments, 130 were negotiated between 
October, 1950, and the corresponding 
month of 1952, and 148 between the 
latter date and November of 1954. 


Overall Benefits 

The results of these activities be- 
came evident when the record is re- 
viewed. Benefits have accrued to the 
pilot in three ways: 

® Increased income. 

® More substantial fringe benefits. 

® Pension programs. 

® Improved rules and working con- 
ditions. 

® Improvement of Regional Service 
line agreements. 


Wages 

While pilots on most of the major 
air lines and many of the smaller car- 
riers decided to concentrate their nego- 
tiations in the pension field during the 
last two years, gains were nevertheless 
made in compensation during the pe- 
riod of 1954 to 1956. Because more 
collective bargaining has been done for 
pilots in the past five years than in the 
previous 20 years of the Association’s 
existence, the net result has been that 
the income of pilots has been increased 
more in the past five years than was 
accomplished in the entire previous 20 
years. 


Pensions 

Since November 1, 1954, when the 
Board of Directors first authorized the 
negotiation of retirement programs for 
pilots, such programs have been con- 
cluded with 19 air lines comprising 
76.1 per cent of ALPA’s membership. 
These air lines are: American, Capital, 
Continental, Delta, Northeast, Pan 
American, Trans World, United, West- 
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ern, Hawaiian, Bonanza, Lake Central, 
North Central, Ozark, Piedmont, 
Southern, Southwest, and West Coast. 


These retirement programs follow 
the principles established by the 13th 
Convention. All of the programs have 
been concluded independent of any 
Social Security payments which the 
pilot may receive. The value of com- 
pany contributions to members of the 
Association in such pension programs 
is estimated at approximately 13 per 
cent of pilot payroll per year, a total 
return in excess of $15 million per 
year. The average program provides a 
pension at age 60 for a pilot with 30 
years of service, who averages $12,000 
per year which can reasonably be esti- 
mated at $10,000 per year for the rest 
of his life. 


Working Conditions 

Gains or improvements in rules and 
working conditions have been substan- 
tial. The “schedule or actual” concept 
has been incorporated in practically 
all agreements. All but four agreements 
incorporate increment pay for copilots. 
All agreements have minimum monthly 
guarantees. Fully paid vacations have 
been incorporated in practically all 
agreements. Training pay has been in- 
corporated in twenty-three agreements 
and a recent agreement with UAL 
covers working conditions and com- 
pensation for flight simulator training. 


Sick leave has been extended in some 
contracts and full pay for sick leave 
written into many agreements. Flight 
time limitations and rest periods set 
forth in the Civil Air Regulations as 
of June 1, 1954, have been incorpo- 
rated into twenty-four agreements. 
This has been made possible by the 
eight-hour dispute processed in 1954. 
On-duty time is defined in approxi- 
mately 15 of the present agreements 
and on-duty restrictions are contained 
in approximately 18 agreements. On- 
duty rules are being incorporated in 
agreements wherever possible. Seven 
agreements now tie in a definite rela- 
tionship between on-duty time and 
flight pay and flight time credit for 
pilots. A minimum compensation for 
the pilot who flies or reports to fly less 
than a fixed period of time—usually 
one hour—has been incorporated in 
thirty-one agreements. Layover_ and 
standby compensation have been in- 
corporated into several agreements. 
Bidding provisions for all pilots are 
provided in practically all agreements. 
Until 1952 bidding was largely re- 
stricted to first pilots and copilots were 
assigned to bases and equipment as 
management desired. Multiple types of 
equipment and multiple bases have 
also necessitated more complex assign- 
ment rules. Common base pay provides 
for accumulation of longevity credit 








Employment Agreements 


The following is a categorized list of Agreements concluded between 
November 1, 1954 and October 1, 1956: 


Category Number 

PN TI oe sisacscicnerssetbann tonanhdienstenggrsaniclahentophpaesbhadon 19 
PEPGR DPOIION 55a os assnsnscnnonieryscnsssannigannstonsonsedrinncnnese 7 
First System Board of Adjustment Agreements............ 7 
Amendments to Agreements................ccccesceeesseeeeeeneeeeees 82 
Amendments to System Board Agreements.................... 7 
Interchange Letters of Agreements.................:.00::000064 15 
Miscellaneous Understandings and Agreements............ 73 
FO oN STEN ROL TOT 4 

WU pisces dacccincscandconnnmcbonuiesmapiarabaaaseinnaatiehel 214 


The foregoing may be compared with the collective bargaining activ- 
ity of the Association in past years from the following table: 


Up to 6th Convention—! 1-29-40..................ccccceeseeee 16 

6th to 7th Convention—I2- 1-42.....................:::: 31 

Tth to 8th Convention—12- 4-44.............0.0cccccceeeeeeee 38 
8th to 9th Convention— 2-18-47....................ee 51 

9th to 10th Convention—I 1- 9-48..0......000.000c cece 57 

10th to I Ith Convention—I0- 1-50.......0..0............0000. 75 
Lith to 12th Convention—10-20-52....000..........cc ce eeeeeees 130 
12th to 13th Convention—I1- 9-54....................0cce 148 
13th to 14th Convention—I 1- 5-56....0...........cccceeeee 214 
sas ES Sn callin as shambles Poapocute 760 
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for base pay from date of employment 
regardless of status. A copilot pro- 
moted to first pilot maintains his lon- 
gevity for base pay. Thirty agreements 
now have common base pay and, in 
others, the differential has been nar- 
rowed. Arbitration of deadlocked 
grievances in the System Board is now 
provided in thirty-two contracts. The 
right of pilot participation in schedul- 
ing has been incorporated in a number 
of agreements. Efforts are being made 
to expand the schedule committee 
principle. 


Local Service 

While the pilots of regional service 
lines have historically received less 
compensation for flying identical air- 
craft flown by trunk carrier pilots, the 
Association has vigorously opposed this 
concept and has made great strides in 
emancipating regional pilots from this 
practice. Recently negotiated agree- 
ments with regional service lines have 
gone far to narrow this compensation 
gap. In the meantime, contracts cov- 
ering pilots of regional service lines 
have been improved in other respects 
until they equal and, in some case, 
have improved on trunk line agree- 
ments. During 1954-55, the first pen- 
sion agreements have been negotiated 
with Regional Service Carriers. In 
every case, such agreements have in- 
cluded past service credit at current 
rates of compensation for all years of 
past service. 


Mergers And Interchanges 
Since the last Convention, fifteen in- 
terchange agreements have been nego- 
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tiated or renegotiated. These agree- 
ments reaffirm the ALPA policy that 
the pilots of one air line may not fly 
over the routes of the pilots af another 
air line unless and until there is an 
agreement between the pilots and their 
respective air lines. Where such flying 
may occur by reason of weather at the 
interchange points, etc., compensation 
and flight credit is provided for the 
pilot who may be overflown. Other 
miscellaneous provisions are included 
to govern the question of interchanges 
and are an example of positive rule 
making. 
Legislative Activities 

Of increasing importance to air line 
pilots is their legislative and Washing- 
ton representation. A coordinated pro- 
gram has been set up to meet the fol- 
lowing aims: 

® To keep the Association officers, 
staff, and pilot representatives cur- 
rently informed on the state of all ac- 
tivity of federal agencies and legislation 
affecting the piloting profession. 

® To coordinate Association activities 
with Federal Agencies concerned with 
aviation and labor problems. 

® To arrange Association representa- 
tion on projects in which the pilot in- 
terest is concerned. 

Legislatively, the record showed, 
ALPA has fared well. The Association 
was successful in efforts to secure pas- 
sage of the following legislation: 

1. Permanent Certification of Local 
Service Carriers (continental U.S.A. 
Public Law 38, 84th Congress-Ist). 

2. Federal Airport Assistance (Pub- 
lic Law 211, 84th Congress-1st). 


ee ete 
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3. Aircraft Anti-Sabotage (Public 
Law 492, 84th Congress-2nd). 

4. Permanent Certification for air 
lines in Hawaii and Alaska (Public 
Law 741, 84th Congress-2nd). 

5. Extension of the Prototype Air- 
craft Act (reported out of Committee 
July 19, 1956). 

6. Increased appropriations for air 
traffic control. 

7. H.R. 8000 to prohibit service of 
alcoholic beverages aboard aircraft was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
but did not come to a vote in the Sen- 
ate. Valuable spadework was accom- 
plished for the next Congress. 

In addition, ALPA has actively par- 
ticipated in sessions before legislative 
committees on the following type prob- 
lems: (1) Extensive hearings relative 
to the Omnibus Aviation Bill designed 
to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 to restore the Independent Air 
Safety Board and other items, some of 
which ALPA opposed and others of 
which it supported; (2) Legislation to 
certify cabin attendants; (3) Appro- 
priation problems relative to the prop- 
er development of air traffic control 
and navigational facilities; (4) Exten- 
sive testimony favoring Federal Con- 
trol of Airspace; (5) Participated in 
hearings and provided supplemental 
data relative to air safety problems, 
air traffic control problems, and urged 
organizational changes to assist in their 
solution; (6) A considerable part of 
our efforts were also directed toward 
the federal regulatory bodies on behalf 
of the membership; (7) Testimony be- 
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fore the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
assure employee protective provisions 
in all mergers; (8) Testimony before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board designed 
to procure a yardstick for realistic 
scheduling. This included extensive 
work with the staff in order to ac- 
quaint them with the problem; (9) 
Numerous appearances before CAA 
officials on pilot licensing problems, 
Civil Air Regulation interpretation 
and amendments, and air safety regu- 
lations; (10) Activity in coordinating 
ALPA representatives’ activities in 
connection with technical matters such 
as accident investigation, Annual Air- 
worthiness Review, etc.; (11) In the 
field of the Railway Labor Act, we 
work constantly with the National Me- 
diation Board; (12) Participation in 
the activities of the office of Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Curtis, Special Assistant to the 
President for Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ning; (13) Active in connection with 
litigation to insure the federal control 
of airspace as opposed to state or 
municipal control (Cedarhurst case). 


Association-Wide Improvements 

Just as ALPA representation has in- 
creased both in scope and accomplish- 
ment in the exemplary areas of Em- 
ployment Agreements and legislation 
so has its activities in other areas. In- 
creased activities in other lines have 
produced equally satisfactory results. 
Substantial progress has been made in 
all executive and administrative areas 
as well as departmentally in: (1) 
Council Coordination and Administra- 
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tion; (2) Financial and Accounting; 
(3) Legal and Conciliation; (4) Engi- 
neering and Air Safety; (5) Publicity 
and Public Relations; (6) Statistical 
and Research; (7) Education and Or- 
ganization; (8) ALPA’s integrated 
pilot security programs—-Mutual Aid, 
Loss of License, and Group Life 
coupled with negotiated retirement 
programs. 


Pilot Security Programs 

During the two years since the 13th 
Convention, all three security programs 
of the Association have grown in mem- 
bership, benefits, and stability. These 
programs have now become an essen- 
tial part of every pilot’s job security. 
They form an integrated plan to in- 
crease the pilot’s security and protect 
and enhance his standard of living. 
One program supplements another to 
reduce the cost and increase the pro- 
tection. These programs are flexible 
so that maximum efficiency in in- 
dividual estate planning may _ be 
achieved. Pilots participating in these 
programs now enjoy: 

® Protection against the most basic 
insecurities in the air line piloting pro- 
fession—physical disqualification on a 
temporary or permanent basis. 

® Savings of more than their annual 
dues each year on insurance premiums 
alone—an excellent demonstration of 
the advantage of cooperative effort. 

® An increase in the value of ALPA- 
negotiated retirement programs since 
income is provided in the event of 
physical disability, which enables the 
pilot to postpone drawing retirement 
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benefits and hence increases his retire- 
ment income approximately 6 per cent 
per year for each year postponed. 

On March 16, 1956, the Treasurer’s 
Office assumed responsibility for the 
Group Life and Loss of License pro- 
grams. This action was necessitated in 
order to cope with the many new prob- 
lems arising from the rapid growth and 
expansion of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

The growth and benefits of these 
programs is clearly shown in a few 
statistics : 


Mutual Aid 

Since 1954 when Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation membership totaled approxi- 
mately 3,000, there has been an influx 
of more than 3,500 additional partici- 
pants, bringing the present total Mu- 
tual Aid Association membership to 
6,890 as of October 1, 1956. The basic 
provisions under the Mutual Aid plan 
remain unchanged. It provides a means 
for a pilot to insure his income for a 
twelve-month period starting after 
sixty days (average sick leave) and 
continuing through the fourteenth 
month of any sickness or disability in 
an amount of either $250.00 or $500.00 
monthly depending on each partici- 
pant’s income and preferences. 

Since its inception in June 1953, dis- 
ability benefits totaling $373,454.82 
have been paid to 185 claimants. Dur- 
ing the same period, $33,000.00 has 
been paid out in death benefits, with 
the average quarterly cost to partici- 
pants $4.09 and $7.58 for Class I and 
Class II participants respectively. 
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Loss-Of-License 

Showing even greater growth than 
the Mutual Aid Plan, ALPA’s Loss of 
License disability program now em- 
braces more than 10,000 participants. 
An annual premium of $50.00 became 
effective November 1, 1956, in order 
to produce sufficient premium income 
to meet the claim liabilities incurred 
under the policy. Claims have been 
received from 73 participants since the 
inception of the coverage. Thirty-one 
claims have been approved for pay- 
ment; twenty-eight claims are in the 
process of being investigated; eight 
claimants have either returned to work 
or died, and the claims of six partici- 
pants have been denied. Premiums 
paid since the inception of the program 
total $385,943.93. During this same 
period, claim liabilities have been in- 
curred in the amount of $1,193,823.00. 
There is some indication that stability 
in the annual premium may soon be 
achieved. In the negotiation with the 
underwriters, in setting the $50.00 pre- 
mium rate, we were able to secure a 
guaranteed rate for a three-year period 


ending November 1, 1959. 


Group Life 

The third phase of the Association’s 
security program, which provides low 
cost Group Life insurance protection, 
continues to reflect very favorable cost 
experience. During the first year’s ex- 
perience, a $38.00 dividend resulted, 
bringing the net cost to each partici- 
pant to approximately $34.00 for 
$10,000 coverage. During the second 
policy year ending August 1, 1956, 
mortality experience was again favor- 
able, resulting in a dividend of $30.90, 
with the resultant net premium cost 


of $41.10. 


Enrollment in the Group Life pro- 
gram presently totals 6,843 members, 
a growth of approximately 1,600 dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Since the program’s inception, death 
benefits totaling more than $300,000.00 
have been paid the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased participants. 


Credit Union 

Excellent progress has been made by 
the ALPA Federal Credit Union whose 
purpose is to promote thrift among its 
members by affording them an oppor- 
tunity for accumulating their savings 
and to create for them a source of 
credit for loans for provident or pro- 
ductive purposes. From 411 members 
in 1948, its membership has grown to 
3,389. It’s 1955 dividend was 4 per 
cent. 

The Board of Directors of the Credit 
Union, in the spring of 1954, reduced 
the interest rates effective June 1, 1954 
to 1 per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance up to $400, and 4 per cent 
per month on the amount in excess of 
$400. They also placed a maximum 
of $5,000 for a loan to an individual 
member with the exception of cases 
where a share account is offered as 
collateral. In this instance, they may 
borrow up to their share holdings. On 
March 13, 1956 a maximum of 
$10,000 was placed on individual share 
accounts. This has no effect whatso- 
ever on accounts which exceeded this 
amount prior to that date. At the 
present time, approximately 81 per 
cent of assets are invested in loans to 
members. Beginning January, 1955, 
members of the Association were 
granted the privilege of paying their 
dues on an annual basis at a discounted 
rate. A good many borrowed from our 
Credit Union for this purpose. 








2 3S a 
Association Membership 
Oct. 1954 Oct. 1955 Oct. 1956 
I Ea ssinicarninssnnrierionen 9,422 9,781 10,914 
Apprentice .................. 149 448 791 
BN Sabicea ixsnnsnavstne 2,425 2,521 2,927 
Exec. Inactive ............ 0 113 Vt 
Exec. Active ................ 33 24 26 
CLA nee 19 19 19 
I oak sisi oxcenkcies 12,048 12,906 14,788 
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About The Article 


This article is based on the re- 
ports of the Treasurer, Secretary, 
and President of ALPA to the dele- 
gates of the 14th Convention. This 
article is merely a highlight conden- 
sation of the many important facts 
contained in those reports. A 64- 
page report on the State of the As- 
sociation, including all aspects of its 
operation, a discussion of current 
and future problems, and the status 
of the 13th Convention resolutions, 
was distributed to all delegates at 
the Convention. Your chairman and 
senior copilot representative thus 
have copies of this. They will be 
glad to let you see them upon re- 
quest. 











Financial Advancement 

ALPA has prospered as a business 
since the last Convention. The success 
of a business may be measured in part 
by the increase, if any, in the assets 
and cash position and in the benefits 
accruing to the stockholders (mem- 
bers) as a result of the organization. 
The assets of the Association have in- 
creased some $772,761.26 since the 
last Convention. In compliance with 
the requirements of the By-Laws, the 
members were refunded approximate- 
ly $389,000.00 as a dues dividend in 
May of 1956 as a result of the business 
activity during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1955. 

Again in May, 1957, based on our 
financial position at the close of the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1956, 
we will be in a position to pay a dues 
dividend in the approximate amount 
of $315,000.00. 

This favorable financial condition, it 
was reported, has been attained despite 
the fact that ALPA spent more to 
provide broader and more effective rep- 
resentation for pilots than ever before. 
This was due to several factors. 


Investment And Income Programs 

Some increase was realized through 
dues from increased membership, the 
number of active members totalling 
10,914 members in 1956 as compared 
to 9,422 in 1954. 

More important sources of increased 
revenue, however, have been found in: 
(1) a well-planned investment pro- 
gram; (2) utilization of the Associa- 
tion’s income-producing potentialities; 
(3) economics of operation that reflect 
savings to ALPA without reducing 
services to membership; (4) a reduc- 
tion in dues delinquency from 15 per 
cent two years ago to less than 2.5 per 
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cent at the time of the 14th Conven- 
tion. 

The investment program of the As- 
sociation is under the supervision of 
the President and Treasurer, and is 
subject to review by the Executive 
Committee. Consultation is provided by 
the investment division of the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

A conservative investment program 
is being followed of 40 per cent gov- 
ernment bonds, 35 per cent corporate 
bonds, and 25 per cent preferred stocks. 
The objective of producing a 3 per 
cent return has been generally met. 

The ALPA land and building at 
55th Street and Cicero Avenue are 
completely paid for with the final pay- 
ment having been made July 15, 1956. 
The annual income in rental to the As- 
sociation of that space leased or rented 
makes it possible to occupy our build- 
ing on a more economic basis and at 
the same time have space available 
for future expansion. 

The vacant portion of our property 
to the north of our Home Office build- 
ing has been leased to provide addi- 
tional revenue. 

Mechanization of the Home Office, 
where feasible, has increased produc- 
tivity and efficiency with consequent 
accompanying economies. Project ac- 
counting and a Departmental Budget 
Control System are an essential part of 
ALPA’s financial operations. 


Home Office Expansion 

Along with the physical growth and 
expansion of the Association’s repre- 
sentation services, there has been a 
corresponding increase in the Home 
Office staff. The Association now has 
available: 

® An expanded professional staff in- 
creased 52.6 per cent since the 13th 
Convention two years ago. 


® An increased number of pilots par- 
ticipating in Association work. 


The activities of the Association have 
become so numerous and complex in 
the last few years that planning must 
provide for a large number of projects 
to be handled concurrently. Prior to 
1951; the Association, as a practice, 
concentrated largely on one project at 
a time and devoted most of the staff 
and resources to it. As a result, work 
was stalemated and progress halted. 
As a matter of administrative policy, 
planning is now oriented toward keep- 
ing the staff and planning of the As- 
sociation in such condition that all 
projects may be processed at their nor- 
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Legal Statistics 


Following is a computation of the number of incidents, grievances, 
Civil Air Regulation violation cases, Civil ‘Aeronautics Board Dockets, 
and law suits handled by the Legal Department from October 1, 1954 
to the date of this report. The grievance cases are broken down into 
those which reach the System Board level and those processed through 
the Neutral Arbitrator, which is the last step in the grievance procedure: 


INCIDENTS AND GRIEVANCES 


RN PUR as San 0p nnhoncsecisersiinubbornstensntacnred .... 188 
GHlovance Fes Dpened.................cscsccocsecseseeccescoosssanes 380 
IND: Fh WI ...0scccchencnrmctnsenesoneevverosnastsssnes 215 
Grievances Reaching System Board Level...................... 115 
Grievances Reaching Neutral Arbitrator........................ 6 

(These figures do not include affiliates. ) 

Degree of Success — All Grievances 

Percent of Grievances Won........ (105 cases)............ 63.6%, 
Percent of Grievances Lost ........ ( 60 cases)............ 36.4%, 

Degree of Success — System Board Level 
Percent of Grievances Won........ { 61 cases)............ 50.4% 
Percent of Grievances Lost........ ( 60 cases)............ 49.6 % 

DISCHARGE CASES 

gE once oF! o's MESA ere 30 

Pending sivprairhncessocsnestde alae te dena 9 

BRIE, c.as.<absainalactineencbedeagiemiea inate 9 

THUD ssiisunatncninetciintinacigalmatiapamiiiad 12 

Degree of Success 
Percent of Discharge Cases Lost .............. eee 42.9% 
Percent of Discharge Cases Won...................c0000000 57.1 % 
Civil Air Regulation Violation Cases 
iit FERNS TI asians sesinipasecnnscinenscccssiseenisorssonsats 14 
Violation Cases Compromised....................cccccccsccesseeesseees 5 
TI i a ccssassndbnnsonesabeanincsnniied 6 
Violation Cases Processed to Trial...................ccccccccecceeees 3 
Violation Cases Won at Trial Stage................0....cccccceees 3 
CAB CASES 

CD Cee Fie ai cass vnc ccccccscsccoscncocosneencsosonses 21 








mal pace and without delays due to 
inadequate preparation, training, or 
staffing. Such procedures require con- 
stant planning for anticipated work 
loads which are unpredictable in na- 
ture. Demands upon the Association 
vary widely from time to time depend- 
ing upon the complexity and duration 
of projects. In addition, unanticipated 
projects continually arise which must 
be handled. Routine staffing must, 
therefore, take these factors into con- 
sideration. Arrangements have also 
been concluded with outside consult- 
ants, attorneys, and experts in various 
fields who may be utilized as necessary. 
In this manner, the work of the Asso- 
ciation is now kept current. 


Increased Pilot Participation 

A large measure of Association work 
is handled by pilot representatives with 
the cooperation of staff members and 
Association officers. While flight pay 
loss at increased rates of compensation 
remains a problem, the present officers 
still hold to the theory that a maximum 
of self-representation, if intelligently 
coordinated and executed, is desirable. 

Pilot representatives, in addition to 
assuming a larger measure of respon- 
sibility for local administration of As- 
sociation affairs, keeping their member- 
ship informed, etc., are serving as the 
principal spokesmen on current tech- 
nical and safety projects and many 
other ALPA activities. 
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NMB's Leverett Edwards 


Convention Speakers Point Out The Constructive Nature 
Of ALPA's Legislative, Air Safety And Labor Policies 


Four guest speakers highlighted 
ALPA’s 14th Convention. Sen. A. S. 
(“Mike”) Monroney, Chairman of the 
Senate Aviation Sub-Committee, and 
Peter McGavin, Assistant to George 
Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, 
spoke on Wednesday afternoon; Joseph 
P. Adams, Vice Chairman, CAB, and 
Leverett Edwards, member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, addressed the 
Convention Banquet, Thursday night. 

Both Sen. Monroney and Mr. Adams 
made it clear that ALPA’s voice in 
effecting air safety legislation is being 
heard in both the legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches of the govern- 
ment. 


‘Congress Listens’ 

Said “Mike” Monroney: “ALPA is 
the strongest and most effective voice 
and will be heard with ever increasing 
force in the halls of the House and 
the Senate of any organization repre- 
senting aviation in any matter, shape 
or form . . . Congress listens to you. 
Congress listens to the chairman of 
your safety division. Congress listens 
to the men you bring before us.” 

Adams speaking for his agency said 
that: “Starting with the Kelly Air Mail 
Act, the Air Commerce Act, Decision 
83 of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and concluding with the Civil 


Aeronautics Act of 1938, your Associa- 
tion has been continuously and effec- 
tively represented in Washington, D. C. 
Today, every member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is appreciative of 
the timely and most helpful liaison 
that your Washington office makes pos- 
sible between the Board and your an- 
nual legislative program. Believe me 
when your representatives team up 
periodically to visit the Committees on 
‘the Hill,’ it has the effect of trans- 
ferring you from the cockpit directly to 
the long mahogany tables—sometimes 
with klieg lights for landings, no less.” 


Appraisal Of ALPA 

Sen. Monroney elaborated on his ap- 
praisal of ALPA, when he said that, 
“I think in your convention here, in 
the work that you do through your 
splendid offices in Washington, in fol- 
lowing in detail the minute by minute 
progress of legislation, that it is not 
only important to the air line pilots, 
but is important to the great and grow- 
ing aviation industry itself.” 

“You are just about now strapping 
on the seven league boots for the great- 
est technical progress and improve- 
ment in pay loads, passenger and 
freight, that aviation has yet seen,” the 
Oklahoma Senator continued. 


“It seems though, as we approach 
this fantastic period of growth and 
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progress, that we still, as far as on the 
government side, are not keeping up 
with the great challenge.” 

On the need for regulation of the 
air line industry, Monroney declared 
that, “We want a genuinely working 
partnership in which the sole position 
of the government is then to do the 
necessary public function that could 
not possibly be done by industry self- 
regulation. .. . I think anyone and par- 
ticularly the pilots would recognize that 
the need for proper but limited gov- 
ernment standards and regulations is 
absolutely essential. How well those 
regulations are administered, how well 
they work, with what intelligence they 
are applied and enforced, and what 
progress we make in keeping up with 
the stupendous number of new things 
and the vastly growing volume of air 
traffic, makes the job of trying to keep 
up with this a major effort, I think, 
of our government.” 


Notes Neglect 


However, Monroney noted, “I am 
afraid we have seen in the past, both 
under the Democratic and Republican 
administrations, a neglect, a spectacu- 
lar neglect, of acting before the crisis 
is on us, in allowing the build-up of 
traffic loads and congestion of the air, 
the lack of modernization of our air- 
ports, the lack of technical develop- 
ment of electronic devices to make the 
airlines safe.” 

He stressed that adequate funds are 
“necessary to carry on and modernize 
our aviation picture.” 

“It would seem to me that we have 
to recognize that this is not a matter 
for 15 or 20 million dollars a year to 
maintain our air traffic controls, but it 
is going to take a lot of money to 
make up for the loss in time that oc- 
curred while this traffic has already 
reached the dangerous period. We have 
to make up for the loss of time, and 
in addition to that, we just get ready 
for the gain that will occur with each 
succeeding year.” 

Summed up the Senator: “It is just 
later than we think, because the load 
is here, and we have done nothing 
whatever to try to meet it.” 


ALPA's Air Safety Contributions 

What ALPA has contributed to the 
development of air safety, is outstand- 
ing, the Senator asserted. Among its 
recent achievements, he noted the As- 
sociation’s protest following the dis- 
missal of CAA Administrator Frederick 
Lee, ALPA’s efforts on behalf of per- 
manent certification of local service 
carriers and the Monroney Airport Act, 
its protests against the cost assessment 
program on Air Traffic Control and 
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the proposed transfer of the Bureau of 
Airports to the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Also the creation of the Curtis Com- 
mittee was in no small part due to 
ALPA’s continued insistence on the 
need for such a body, Monroney 
pointed out. 

What is needed now, in order to 
solve the most immediate problem 
facing air transport, Sen. Monroney 


said, is “a CAA independent of the 


Department of Commerce.” 

“T think you can’t possibly hope, as 
long as it is a satellite or stepchild or 
whatever you want to call it, in the 
backroom of Commerce, to get the 
type of able, competent, skilled and 
technical knowledge that is absolutely 
an essential for the kind of a CAA 
that we must have in this expanding 
industry.” 


Cites Need For Independent CAA 

Monroney cited these reasons for the 
need of such an independent body: 

> “Professional men of the air” 
should have a “strong voice” in CAA; 

» An independent budget for ade- 
quate developmental funds; 

» The need for top grade civil serv- 
ants; 

» The ability to plan ahead. 

Said Monroney: “I would like to 
look forward to the kind of a CAA 
and the kind of an independent agency 
and the type of a career administrator, 
who will not change every time the 
elections change. I would like to dream 
and hope that this business of aviation 
will become so important that we will 
have a cabinet post, eventually, for air; 
and I don’t think we will be in the 
air age in America until we finally do, 
because then we could very easily co- 
ordinate our vital civil aviation with 
the logistical and transport part of our 
military aviation and have it all under 


one set of standardized flight proce- 
dures and rules and operated under a 
Secretary for Air.” 


Adams’ Remarks 

Mr. Adams also was concerned with 
the need to create a safer U. S. airways 
system. Noting the air line pilot’s role 
in this effort, he said: “While many 
of the changes brought about by your 
Association in its 25-year history have 
varied in nature, degree and timing, 
the most gloriously successful, the most 
completely consistent; and the most 
profitable change of all, has been the 
change you have wrought in improving 
air safety. Chairman James R. Durfee 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. and 
each of my colleagues on the Board, 
share your Association’s views that one 
of the primary safety functions of the 
air line pilot is to discover and report 
air safety problems.” 

“Your Association considers air safety 
the primary responsibility of every air 
line pilot. This primary responsibility 
cannot be delegated to anyone—not to 
employers, not to federal aviation agen- 
cies, not to any other agency or per- 
son,” the CAB official declared. 


Labor Greets ALPA 
Mr. McGavin in his address con- 
veyed the greeting of the entire Ameri- 
can labor movement to the ALPA. 
Speaking on behalf of the AFL-CIO’s 
George Meany, he praised the Associa- 
tion’s efforts in the aviation industry. 
Mr. Edwards, speaking to the Con- 
vention Banquet, noted the construc- 
tive contributions of the Association 
in bringing about peaceful solutions to 
the nation’s labor problems. The NMB 
member lauded ALPA’s spirit of co- 
operation in collective bargaining and 
praised its role as a constructive force 

on the American labor scene. 


This Was ALPA's 14th Convention... 


(Continued from Page 8) 

and ethical nature between the pilots 
in the Local Council and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Local Executive 
Council as to the disposition of such 
cases with any action taken being the 
responsibility of the Local Executive 
Council. 

It will be the responsibility of the 
Master Executive Council Professional 
Standards Committee to coordinate the 
activities of the Local Professional 
Standards Committees and to study 
cases that are referred to them by the 
MEC and to recommend disposition 
of such cases. Any acton taken will 


be the responsibility of the MEC. 


Code Of Ethics 

The Code of Ethics, in condensed 
form, covers the following statements 
of principles: 

® An air line pilot will keep upper- 
most in his mind that the safety, com- 
fort, and well-being of the passengers 
who entrust their lives to him are his 
first and greatest responsibility. 

® An air line pilot will faithfully dis- 
charge the duty he owes the air line, 
which employs him and whose salary 
makes possible his way of life. 

® An air line pilot will accept the 
responsibilities as well as the rewards 
of command, and will at all times. so 
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conduct himself both on duty and off 
as to instill and merit the confidence 
and respect of his crew, his fellow em- 
ployees, and his associates within the 
profession. 


® An air line pilot will conduct his 
affairs with other members of the pro- 
fession and with the Association in such 
a manner as to bring credit to the 
profession and the Association, as well 
as himself. 


® To an air line pilot the honor of 
his profession is dear, and he will re- 
member that his own character and 
conduct reflect honor or dishonor upon 
the profession. 


® Having endeavored to his utmost 
to faithfully fulfill the obligations of 
the Air Line Pilots Association Code 
of Ethics and Canons for the Guidance 
of Air Line Pilots, a pilot may con- 
sider himself worthy to be called—an 
air line’ pilot. 
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Engineering And Air Safety 

In the field of Engineering and Air 
Safety, the Convention: (1) Reviewed 
operational problems on turbine pow- 
ered and jet aircraft; (2) delineated 
ALPA’s operational requirements for 
the future Air Traffic Control Sys- 
tem; (3) adopted implementation pro- 
cedures for ALPA’s ATC recommenda- 
tions; (4) established a committee to 
investigate all phases of the growing 
problem of transporting potentially 
dangerous material by air; (5) author- 
ized the Executive Committee to for- 
mulate proposals for increased require- 
ments for copilot licensing for submis- 
sion to the Board of Directors for 
approval and after such approval to 
the appropriate governmental agencies 
for action; (6) adopted a policy calling 
for S-58 helicopters aircraft to carry 
copilots; (7) reviewed and continued 


Convention Committee Roster — 
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Shoar, L. M. Fox, R. M. Lindrud, J. J. 
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COMMITTEE No. 9: Ist row: H. V. God- 
dard, J. E. Trevathan, Chairman; W. H. 
Fitzgerald, W. A. McClure; 2nd row: V. 
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ALPA’s present “take-a-look” policy in 
effect. 


Implementation Of Flight Rules 

Air Safetywise, the convention also 
produced a clarification of the flight 
rules previously adopted by the Board 
of Directors, and as suggested by the 
Air Traffic Control Study Committee. 
These were the policies formulated last 
July for the express purpose of mini- 
mizing collision hazards and to expedite 
the improvement of the air traffic con- 
trol system. These recommendations, it 
was emphasized, will not become bind- 
ing policy until they are placed in ef- 
fect wherever and whenever possible. In 
order to accomplish this, the Air Traf- 
fic Control Study Committee will make 
recommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors on any time limits considered 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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necessary for the implementation of 
ALPA policy in these matters, or pos- 
sible regional or area implementation 
as it may seem desirable. The president 
will establish no less than a five-man 
committee to effect implementation of 
this program and receive pcriodic 
progress reports for distribution as nec- 
essary to the Board of Directors. 

These flight rules, once implemented, 
it was pointed out, should be enforced 
to the maximum limit, including dis- 
ciplinary action as permitted by. the 
By-laws. The clarified rules, as ap- 
proved by the Convention, were: 

© IFR in uncontrolled airspace: 
No air carrier pilot shall operate un- 
der actual IFR conditions in uncon- 
trolled airspace. 


CONVENTION 
ALBUM 


A Question . 
G. M. Sheridan 


®VFR climbs or descents: VFR 
climbs and descents shall not be ini- 
tiated or accepted as part of an IFR 
clearance. 

® Over the top clearances: No air 
carrier pilot shall accept or operate 
on a 1,000-on-top clearance. ALPA 
recommends the elimination of over- 
the-top clearances from the regula- 
tions. 

® Positive IFR separation (within 
the United States): All air carrier 
pilots shall operate one hundred per 
cent IFR above 9500 feet MSL east 
of the 100 degree meridian and 14,500 
feet west of 100 degree meridian. 
This policy is the initial step towards 
positive ‘separation of traffic at all 
altitudes. 


After A Session 


From The Rostrum... 
R. Fox 


Helicopters’ R. F. Cunningham, E. N. Baur, R. M. Gaylord 





© VFR minimums in controlled air- 
space: Controlled airspace VFR min- 
imums shall be a 1500-foot ceiling 
and 5 miles visibility. 

©VFR minimums elsewhere: Else- 
where, VFR minimums for air carrier 
operations shall be 1500-3. 

® Airport Control zones: Control 
zones shall be designated for all air- 
ports having instrument approved pro- 
cedures. 

® Tower Controller’s authority to 
eliminate VFR _ operations: Tower 
Controllers should be granted author- 
ity to limit or restrict VFR traffic 
from entering or departing an airport 
control zone when, in the opinion of 
the controller, weather or other con- 
ditions may affect the safe separation 
of traffic. 


From The Floor... 
H. M. Chance 


A Huddle In The Lobby .. . 











®Speed Control in high density 
areas: Speed control should be imple- 
mented at all high density areas for 
both IFR and VFR operations. 

The present wide range of aircraft 
speeds in high density areas should be 
narrowed by declaring a voluntary 
maximum speed for normal use in 
agreed upon areas and thereby min- 
imize the rate of closure between air- 
craft. 

® Air Traffic Control information: 
Traffic information must be improved. 
Where applicable, both pilots shall be 
advised by airport and air traffic con- 
trollers of: 

(a) The estimated time of arrival 

of conflicting traffic. 


(b) Reasons for clearance changes. 


Keeping Posted ... 


en 


Taping The Convention 


DecemsBer, 1956 


(c) Known conflicting VFR, as 
well as IFR traffic. 

® Use of new or revised airways, 
reporting points, holding patterns: Be- 
fore new or revised airways, reporting 
points, holding patterns or procedures 
are utilized, it shall be the responsi- 
bility of the CAA to determine that 
the appropriate charts and informa- 
tion has been distributed to the car- 
riers and pilots affected. 

® One-Way Airways: Wherever one- 
way airways are designated, the re- 
striction shall apply to VFR, as well 
as IFR traffic. 


ATC System Specifications 
Adopted as ALPA’s operational re- 
quirements for an Air Traffic Control 


. » . S. Mohawk, J. Kovach, L. Wollard 


System of the future were these spe- 
cifications: 

® The system must provide at least 
60 landings and 60 take-offs per hour 
on dual runway airports. The system 
must be capable of double this capac- 
ity in event of military emergency. 

©The system must provide full, 
non-interfering use of airports as close 
together as those presently used in the 
New York area. 

® The system must allow flights to 
climb, cruise and descend within the 
normal best performance ranges of the 
various aircraft types. 

® When the flow of traffic to a run- 
way has been interrupted by weather 
or other cause, the system should be 
capable of absorbing the interrupted 

(Continued on Page 26) 


After A Roll Call . . . Figures 
W. W. Anderson, C. Rohles 


Honoring An “Abe Lincoln" . . . 
Pres. Sayen, D. O. Lafferty 
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After the Election . . . Tuxbury, Sayen, Le Roux, Smith 


“Well, It's Like This .. ." 
C. C. Spencer, K. McMurray 


"It Seems To Me...” 
C. E. Beatley 
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W. F. Merrigan R. A. Patterson B. W. Hirsh C. R. Allen 
Steering The Convention... "My Point Is..." "We On PAA..." “Our Problems Are. . ." 
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Addressing The Convention... 
W. H. Drummond 





D. J. Smith 





Reading A Resolution . . . 
C. E. Seal 











F. W. Saul J. C. Carroll 


Four participants at the 14th Convention, as they looked to Mrs. Charles C. 
“Scrappy” Spencer, Jr., wife of ALPA’s Region I Vice President. Mrs. Spencer 
occupied her time sketching, while her husband was tied up with Convention business. 

Mrs. Spencer took up caricaturing, as a hobby, when she accompanied her 
husband to an ICAO Conference, held at Montreal in October 1956, where Mr. 
Spencer represented IFALPA. 

She completed about 20 sketches during this Convention. 

Mrs. Spencer is the mother of three sons, Charles 3rd, William and Dana, and 
has been married to Mr. Spencer, a PAA Captain flying the North Atlantic route, 


A Second .. . for the past 22 years. 
" L. D. Strietelmeir 
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cowhide, steel frame construction. Rigid sides. Both 
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Ginger, Brown, or Suntan. Also available with port- 
folio detachable, at $39.00. 


Send check or money order. Write for Special Flight Bag Catalog. 
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Holiday Greetings 
To All 
Airline Flight Crews 


\ SCHIPPLOCK Bf SALVESEN x 


INSURANCE CONSULTANTS 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 
POrtsmouth 7-6838 
4848 W. 63rd. St., Chicago 38, Ill. 














ALPA MEMBERS: 


write for free catalog 
special membership discount 
nationwide shipments 


GERRY MOBURG & CO. 


furniture - carpeting - appliances 


2539 w. peterson rd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


UPtown 8-7350 











' 
| T. S. BRIDGES 

| P. O. Box 10116 Oaks Branch 

| Fort Worth, Texas 

| Please place my name on your mail- 
ing list to receive information on Oil 
Drilling Prospects for my considera- 
tion. 
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This Was ALPA's 14th Convention... 


(Continued from Page 23) 

flights in safe holding positions. When 
the runway is re-opened, the system 
should be capable of re-establishing 
a full flow of traffic to the runway, in 
approximately the original priority 
order, within four minutes. 

® Provision must be made to divert 
flights singly or in groups from one 
airport to other airports at the re- 
quest of the pilot or aircraft operator 
and without requiring advance notice. 


® Overshoots, aircraft needing to 
return after take-off and other emer- 
gencies must be fed back into the 
landing stream without delay to such 
aircraft and without reduction of the 
full rate of traffic flow to the runway. 


® The ATC system must be capable 
of feeding jets into the final landing 
operation from at least 20,000 feet. 


® Jet and piston types must be min- 
gled in the landing sequence with no 
reduction in the landing rate. 


® Where a single runway must be 
used for both take-offs and landings, 
the system must be capable of opening 
up precise intervals in the landing 
stream for take-offs. It should not 
require more than four minutes ad- 
vance notice to open an exact interval 
in the landing stream for a take-off. 


® Whenever delay in the system is 
unavoidable and can be predicted in 
advance, the system should allow a 
pilot to: (1) take the delay on the 
ground prior to take-off; (2) take the 
delay by cruising slower enroute; or 
(3) take the delay by cruising at 
normal speed and holding in a free 
area near the terminal area of destina- 
tion. 


® The system must not suffer a loss 
of safety, capacity, or inefficiency on 
reaching saturation, whether such sat- 
uration is caused by an excess of traf- 
fic demand or by an unexpected re- 
duction of runway capacity. In other 
words, the system must inherently pre- 
vent any tendency to form a log jam. 


® The system must handle aircraft 
that do not have the necessary air- 
borne end of the new system. The new 
system must provide operational ad- 
vantages in proportion to the number 
of equipped aircraft. 


Merger Problems 
Based on experience gained in uti- 
lizing the Merger Procedures adopted 
by the 13th Convention, merger pol- 
icy and procedure was revised to de- 
fine length of service and clarify meth- 


ods of computation. The Home Office 
was empowered to use every means at 
their disposal in standardizing for 
prospective application two sections of 
all pilot employment agreements. Spe- 
cifically, recommendations regarding 
this were: (1) the part of the “Sen- 
iority General” section which estab- 
lishes hiring procedure and establish- 
ment of position on the seniority list 
should be standardized so that in event 
of mergers, acquisitions, sales, etc., a 
common foundation will exist, thereby 
eliminating future controversy on this 
subject; (2) the section in all pilot 
working agreements pertaining to 
sales, mergers, acquisitions, etc., should 
be standardized and encompass ade- 
quate legal force and effect consistent 
with appropriate public law. 


A Protective Provisions Committee, 
to be composed of five members, was 
activated to study and submit recom- 
mendations for approval by the Board 
of Directors respecting permanent pol- 
icy to be adopted by the Association 
covering employee protective provi- 
sions in the sale, transfer, re-allocation 
or abandonment of air line routes. 
Interim policy and procedures, pend- 
ing completion of the Committee’s 








New 1957 Flight Time Book, pocket- 
size 314”x51%4” now available . 
send $1.00, cash, check or money 
order: 


WM. E. JARY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1816 Fort Worth, Texas 








Your Rendezvous At Chicago 
Announcing The Opening 
Of Private Room Catering 
To Banquets And Parties 


THE AIRPORT PINES 


Across From Midway Airport 
4739 W. 55th Street 
We Specialize In Sizzling Steaks 
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study and adoption of permanent pol- 
icy, were set up by the Convention. 
ALPA Insurance Coverage 

ALPA’s insurance coverage was 
broadened by authorizing the associa- 
tion to make an additional $10,000 
of group term life insurance avail- 
able in conjunction with the present 
plan of the Association, thus raising 
the maximum coverage to $20,000. 
Negotiations with the underwriters and, 
of course, an adequate group participa- 
tion in the program will be neces- 
sary to accomplish this. The Insurance 
Study Committee was also requested 
to complete its research on major medi- 
cal catastrophe type insurance pro- 
grams, establish specifications for such 
a plan and seek bids from insurance 
underwriters on such specifications. The 
Executive Committee is then author- 
ized to implement the program upon 
receipt of the recommendations of the 
Insurance Study Committee. 

A Successful Convention 

These were the major actions of 
the Fourteenth Biennial Convention. 
By these actions it proved itself a ma- 
jor and constructive force for profes- 
sional and individual pilot betterment 
and provided the Association with nec- 
essary policies and recommendations 
to accomplish the many things neces- 
sary for ALPA’s continued growth and 
progress. 

The next big step: translation of 
the Convention’s action into adminis- 
trative and executive action. 

It was probably all best summed up 


FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Streamlined Beauty 


FINE QUALITY 
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NOW 
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WELLINGTON JODHPUR 


$16.95 $17.95 


Precision built, light weight, wonderfully 
comfortable. Calf vamps, kid tops, fully 
lined, leather soles, rubber heels. BROW 

or BLACK. Men's sizes 6-12, ABCDE, from 
stock. Other sizes 6-14, AAA-EEEE, made 
to order only $2.00 more. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ORDER NOW. Enclose check or 


money order. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
TODD'S 


Dept. 10 AP, 209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. Phone: WA 2-7928 





by one of the delegates who said: “We 
sure worked hard for a week and I’m 
tired. I’m even more tired when I stop 
to realize that I got so tired helping 
to assign ourselves many years more of 
hard work.” 


New Officers ... 
(Continued from Page 9) 
Engineering. He received his flight 
training at the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion in Pensacola, Fla., during 1936, 
and flew Carrier aircraft until 1939. 
In 1939, the new ALPA Secretary 
joined United as co-pilot and was 
promoted to Captain in 1942. He is 

presently based in New York. 

Capt. Tuxbury’s ALPA activities in- 
clude: Chairman, Regional Air Safety 
Committee, First Region; Chairman, 
Council No. 52; Chairman, UAL 
MEC; Chairman, UAL Pilot Negoti- 
ating Committees of 1953 and 1955; 
member and Chairman of UAL Pilots’ 
System Board of Adjustment; Chair- 
man, ALPA Flight Duty Time Limita- 
tions Committee; and member of 
ALPA’s Organizational Structure 
Study Committee, which reported to 
the 14th Convention. 

ALPA's Treasurer 

Capt. Smith, a TWA pilot, was born 
in Flint, Michigan, and attended Flint 
Junior College. He started flying in 
1939 in Flint, where he held succes- 
sively solo, private, commercial and 
air transport ratings, including instru- 
ment and instructor. He barnstormed 
in Michigan and operated a flying 
service during 1939-42. 

ALPA’s Treasurer joined TWA in 
1942 and checked out as Captain in 
1944. He has worked for TWA as a 
dispatcher, supervisor of flight control 
and check pilot. Based in Chicago, he 
has been flying Constellation equip- 
ment for the past six years. 





Convention Photos 


Large 11 x 20 photos of the Open- 
ing Session and of the Convention 
Banquet may be obtained directly 
from Oscar and Associates, Inc. at 
63 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illi- 
nois. The price is $2.00 per picture, 
payable in advance. Copies of the 15 
Convention Committees photos may 
be ordered from the same studio at 
$1.75 per photo. Other candid pho- 
tos, 8x10 prints, may be obtained 
from the ALPA Public Relations 
Department, by writing for them to 
the Home Office and enclosing 75c 
for each print desired. Please specifi- 
cally identify pictures by page and 
caption when ordering. Delivery 
takes approximately one month. 








He has also served as System Chair- 
man of TWA’s Mutual Aid Plan since 
1950. 

Capt. Smith’s ALPA activities in- 
clude service as Chairman of Council 
No. 25; member of several Pilot Nego- 
tiating Committees; member of 
ALPA’s Mutual Aid Committee; mem- 
ber of ALPA’s Dues Evaluation Com- 
mittee; and member of the Insurance 
Study Committee, which reported to 
the 13th and 14th Convention. 

He was elected Treasurer of the 
Association in 1954 during ALPA’s 
13th Biennial Convention and by vir- 
tue of this office has also been a mem- 
ber of ALPA’s Executive Committee 
since then. 





FUNCTION OF PILOT’S AGENCY IS 


AS CONFIDENTIAL GO-BETWEEN 
Aviation ment jalist 
yy 

in r 
Qualifcations to Each Other, 

TETERBORO Airport, N. J. — As 
most airline pilots know, Pilot’s Em- 
ployment Agency at Teterboro, N. J. 
and Burbank, Calif. is the only agency 
specializing in the placement of pilot 
personnel. 

Operating on an international scalc, 
it does not merely match applicants 
with job requirements; it functions as 
a confidential intermediary for can- 
didate and company. 

“The ability of an individual to 
measure himself, his problems, goals, 
and progress is often limited by his 
own subjective ideas and opinions,” 
said Edward Binder, Director. PEA 
people are aviation people. They have 
skilled ability to interview applicants, 
evaluate experience, and spot person- 
ality and aptitude factors. 

Possessing a reservoir of detailed 
knowledge of the employer, they ad- 
vise the pilot-applicant in such areas 
as career-growth indications, the back- 
ground of the people with whom he 
would be associated, and the general 
operational nature and policies of the 
company. 

In most cases, PEA reports, the em- 
ployer pays the pilot’s agency fee and 
relocation expenses. This policy, vol- 
untarily assumed by many companies, 
has been a characteristic of present 
day operation. 

Executive aviation is the agency’s 
primary field; PEA is now serving 
about 80% of the nation’s business 
fleet owners. “The growth curve of 
business flying,” said Binder, “over 
the past few years has been spectacular 
and the future looks even more prom- 
ising. Just the other day the CAA’s 
Dave Thomas stated in a major speech 
in Miami that the executive fleet will 
double by 1960 —that’s only three 
short years away.” 

Career opportunities in this corpora- 
tion field are particularly good now 
for pilots who are eligible for early 
retirement from line flying. These op- 
portunities will grow as the business 
fleet grows. 
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